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In prescribing 


PYORRHOCIDE 
POWDER 


(Antiseptic) 


the dentist is recom- 
mending a product that 
is designed expressly 
for pyorrhetic condi- 
tions. 


Its use by the pyorrhea 
patient, aids the dentist 
in repairing broken- 
down, diseased gum- 
tissue. 


Soft, spongy and bleed- 
ing gums are made hard 
and firm through its 
use—corrects tooth and 
gum sensitiveness and 
keeps the teeth white 
and clean. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is 
medicated with Denti- 
nol (3%). The germi- 
cidal and healing prop- 
erties of Dentinol are 
appreciated by dentists 
who use it in pyorrhea 
work at the chair. 


Prescribe Pyorrhocide Powder — Compare Results 


Free Samples 


| 1480 Broadway 























The weight of authority, concerning the 
of dentifrices in Pyorrhea work, leans heavi 
toward those in medicated, powder for 
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THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 


PYORRHEA 


FOR THE CORRECTION OF 


SOFT-BLEEDING-SPONGY 


RECEDING GUMS 


FOR PROMOTION AND MAINTENANCE OF : 


(ANTISEPTIC) —~ 
MEDICATED DENTIFRICE | 


FOR PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF : 











TOOTH,GUM 
AND 


MOUTH HEALTH 














Price One Dollar 


THE DENTINOL 
& PYORRHOCIDE CO. = 


RPORATED. ap. 
N EW Yo RK, u.s-> 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








Pyorrhocide Powder samples for distributidl 
to your pyorrhea patients, sent free on requ 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., In 


Sole Distributors 
New Yo 






SIX MONTHS SUPPLY 
——— es 
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’ arrell’s 


? ~ F 
° Jie 
shechion 


For combating mouth 


An effective dentifrice in which a tooth paste serves as 
a carrier for an active toxin-neutralizing agent — Sodium 
Ricinoleate — to encourage the continuous use by the 
patient of this detoxifying and inhibiting agent. 


Sodium Ricinoleate—the purified salt of a fatty acid from 
the castor bean — neutralizes on contact such virulent 
toxins as those of tetanus, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, 
without injury to tissues or destruction of their antigenic 
_ properties. It also exerts definite, though selective killing 
properties toward the bacteria playing an active part in 
mouth infections, such as the Streptococcus, Vincent’s organ- 
isms, and others. 
Detoxol is tested both for its power to protect guinea 
pigs against ten M. L. D. of tetanus toxin, and for its 
germicidal activity toward the Streptococcus. 
Merrell’s Detoxol is a scientific product for professional 
use by the thinking practitioner. A professional trial 
package will be supplied upon request. 
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America’s Oldest Pharmaceutical Laboratory 
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Coming Meetings f$ 


) October 
Florida State Dental Society, at Daytona. 











November 
Arizona State Dental Society, at Phoenix. 


I 
p 





Odontological Society of Western Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgl 
November 29th to December Ist.. 





December 
Nevada State Dental Society, at Reno, December 4th. 


| 


Ohio State Dental Society, at Columbus, December 7th. | 








January | 99 
Chicago Dental Society, Sixty-third Annual Meeting ani Vv 
Clinic, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, January 26, 27, 28, 1927. 


The meeting will again be divided into nine sections as follows 

Section I—Operative Dentistry. Chairman: Robt. E. Blackwell, 104 § 
Michigan Ave. Secretary: W. Ira Williams, 122 S. Michigan Ave. é 

Section II—Full Denture Prosthesis. Chairman: G. M. Hambleto : UZ 
29 E. Madison St. Secretary: John M. Besser, 30 N. Michigan Ave. 

Section I1I—Partial Denture Prosthesis. Chairman: Frank H. Vorhe i f - 
25 E. Washington St. Secretary: Milo G. Kral, 25 E. Washington § 

Section I1V—Oral Surgery, Anesthesia and Diagnosis. Chairman: C. F. 
B. Stowell, 25 E. Washington St. Secretary: Joseph G. Wiedder, 25 E. 
Washington St. at whe 

Section V—Orthodontia. Chairman: B. O. Sippy, 30 N. Michigan Avepticiency 
Secretary: J. W. Ford, 25 E. Washington St. pee 1 

Section VI—Periodontia. Chairman: Edgar D. Coolidge, 25 E. Wash-§t has eve 
ington St. Secretary: G. R. Lundquist, 104 S. Michigan Ave. asy reack 

Section VII—Mouth Hygiene, Preventive Dentistry, Public Health andgight—adi 
Educational Exhibits. Chairman: Herbert E. Phillips, 5457 S. Ashland actuall) 
Ave. Vice-Chairman: E. E. Graham, 58 E. Washington St. Secretary:gure and t 
Harold S. Smith, 1010 Belmont Ave. . This “He 

Section VIII—Roentgenology. Chairman: J. H. Prothero, 25 E. Wasb- 
ington St. Secretary: Frank H. Bernard, 25 E, Washington St. 

Section IX—Pathology, Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Chairman: 
Edward H. Hatton, 31 W. Lake St. Secretary: J. R. Blayney, 912 
Galt Ave. G 

The slogan for this meeting is “Educational.” All subjects of 
vital importance to dentistry today will be covered by the best 
authorities in the country. Three half-days will. be devoted to 


scientific papers’ and two half days to clinics and lecture clinics 
1842 
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9 
“| MODEL T 


4 § for 
ico ULECK. Mastery 


“. if Anesthesia 


5 verywhere, expert snauibertile choose the “Heidbrink” for its dependable 
Ave ficiency in the most difficult cases—and everywhere, beginners are se- 
ecting it for its utmost safety and its aid to quick mastery. 
Jash-™t has every practical device to eliminate error. Control is on top within 
asy reach—the sight-feed indication of dosage is accurate and always in 
-andgight—administration is always accomplished within safe préssure limits. 
land@t actually measures and indicates the percentage of the gases in the mix- 
tary:gure and the wolume of flow. 


his “Heidbrink” Model T with its new Selective Emergency Valve will 





‘ash- peed up and enlarge your practice in a very profitable field. 
= Investigate Today—Send for our Free Catalog 6. 

! 

f 
‘| Che HEIDBRINK COMPANY 
Piinneapoklis Minnesota UW S.A. 
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One evening will be given over to a joint meeting with the medical 
profession and on Thursday noon there will be a special feature 
luncheon. A banquet will be given on Thursday night, in honor 
of the visiting state dental society and Canadian province dental 
society presidents. A preliminary program will appear in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Chicago Dental Society Bulletin and other dental 
publications. 

Howard C. Miller has charge of exhibits; Stanley Tylman of 
the clinics; Harris W. McClain, general arrangements; Roy M. 
Wilson, banquet ; Victor H. Fuqua, reception; Frank W. Booth, 
transportation, and Don M. Gallie, Jr., the ladies’ entertainments, 

é. Huco G. FIsHEr, Secretary. 





| The Kells Dinner 


y “Say it Personally—Not with Flowers” 


The Odontographic Society of Chicago announces a testimonial 
dinner to be given in honor of Dr. C. Edmund Kells of New 
Orleans, La. 

Dr. Kells i is a beloved and inttlailine character in dentistry. 
He is also the first American dentist to apply the Roentgenogram 
to the practice of dentistry. 

As a special feature incident to this deserving tribute Dr. 
Alfred C. Fones of Bridgeport, Conn., will present a specially pre- 
pared paper on “The Dental Hiycienist.” 

The problem of the Dental Hygienist is one of the most im- 
portant issues confronting the dental profession today, and Dr. 


mea, 








Fones is undoubtedly the most brilliant thinker and writer on this 
subject at the present time. Dr. Kells will open the discussion. 
This important paper and discussion should aid much in the future 
and necessary solution of this problem. 

Every ethical physician and dentist in the United States and 
Canada is cordially invited to be present. And so are the ladies. 

The dinner will be informal and the price per plate will be 
three dollars. 

Dinner and discussion will be held in the Grand Ball Room 
Hotel LaSalle, Thursday evening, October 21st, 1926, at 6 o'clock 


Remember the date and help to make this occasion a fittingil 


honor to one of dentistry’s most active and lovable characters. 
Reservations should be made through the Chairman of the 
Dinner Committee, P. G. Puterbaugh, 29 East Madison Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 








DeWitt C. Bacon, President. 
Hart J. GosLee, Program Committee. 
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Fair hygienists: Left to right, Misses Cecile Smith, Flor- 

ence Miller, Elizabeth Russell, Frances Bergman, Anna 

Fisk, Jean Snyder, Sara Kardon. At University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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WILLIAM HOFFMAN GARDINER LOGAN, 
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By C. N. Johnson, M.A., L.D.S., D.D.S., M.D.S. 
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What Solder really does 


i“c¢ra|O LD SOLDER serves 
Kea, two purposes, —to 
ein -/]| join parts and to build 
structures. NEY’S SOLDERS 
penetrate just far enough be- 
neath the surface of gold to 
effect a strong union, and yet 
not far enough to “burn” 
into and weaken the metal. 
NEY’S SOLDERS have a 
melting range that permits 
each successive piece to 
soften and melt where it is 
placed so that the heaviest 
bridge “dummies” can be 
built layer upon layer, with- 
out pits, and to any 
desired form. 
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VERY man has a 

right to utter what 
he thinks is truth, and 
every other man has 
a right to knock him 
down for it. 


—Dnr. SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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WILLIAM HOFFMA/AI 


M. D., D. D.S., LL.A-C 
By ¢ 











Drawn from a photograph by 
an ORAL HYGIENE staff artist. 
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(AARDINER LOGAN 
UL A.C. S., F. A.C. D. 


By C. N. JOHNSON, M.A., L.D.S., D.DS., M.D5S., 
Chicago, Iil. 


=i editor of Orat Hyciene has asked me to 

BA) write an article on the President of the Seventh 

| International Dental Congress, and I am glad 
sage) to comply. To write such an article of most 
men would be easy, because the writer could select one 
or two outstanding qualities and dwell on them in illus 
tration of the characteristics of the subject of his sketch; 
but to write of President Logan is a more difficult matter. 

He has achieved distinction in so many relations of 
life that the limits of a magazine article give a meagre op- 
portunity to tell what should really be known of him. He 
was graduated from the Chicago College of Dental Surg- 
ery in 1896, and since then has been prominent in all 
enterprises, having for their object the advancement of 
the profession. He has filled every office in the gift of his 
profession, culminating in the Presidency of the Seventh 
International Dental Congress. He is a former President 
of the Chicago Dental Society, the Illinois State Dental 
Society and the American Dental Association. 

During the World War he was Colonel in the Med- 
ical Corps, and from the Surgeon General’s office he 
organized.and directed the dental services of the military 
forces of the United States. He has for some time been 
an active member of the Dental Educational Council of 
America, and is President-elect of the American Assoca- 
tion of Dental Schools. He is Dean of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, Dental Department of Loyola 
\ University, where his executive ability and his advanced 
ideas relative to dental education have borne fruit abund- 
antly in turning out a high class of dental graduate. 

But his outstanding achievement is the signal success 
of the Seventh International Dental Congress. 
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There was not an item of this great aggregation of 
activities that he had not made himself perfectly familiar 
with, nor which in fact he had not in the main inaug 
urated. The amount of detail which he carried in his 
head during the organization and consummation of this 
colossal event was not only varied in character but 
prodigious in extent. 

It was the marvel of all who followed him. 

The smooth-working machinery of the many activ. 
ities at Philadelphia was due more to his initiative and 
direction than to any other one agency, and while he 
would be the last to minimize the splendid efforts of his 
lieutenants, yet every one of them will unite in giving him 
the major credit. 

The impression made on the delegates from abroad 
_ was well illustrated by an occurrence which took place at 
a banquet given them by the Chicago Dental Society on 
Tuesday evening following the Congress. 

The visiting delegates had come to Chicago in the 
course of a trip to the middle west, and Dr. Aguilar, the 
new President of the International Dental Federation, in 
the course of his remarks presented Dr. Logan on behalf 
of the visitors with a replica of the Statue of Fame in 
Rome. ‘This statue is to be mounted with a plate of gold 
containing the names of the donors. It was very fitting 
that this honor should have to Dr. Logan in his home city 
and among his intimate friends, and it was all the more 
pleasing that it came spontaneously as an expression of 
appreciation on the part of so many distinguished mem 
bers of the profession from all parts of the world. 

As a practitioner Dr. Logan has always been success 
ful. Early in his career he began specializing in oral surg’ 
ery, and he is today one of the most brilliant operators in 
this field. As a man and citizen, Dr. Logan is an asset to 
the community. He takes an interest in the current events 
of the day, and is alert to the welfare of the commor 
wealth. 





Every philanthropic enterprise has his hearty support 
and his interest is not a negative one. In fact there is noth’ 
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ing negative about his character, and when the sum total 
of all he has accomplished shall have been written, it will 
record a life of constructive endeavor well rounded in 
every worthy enterprise, and fruitful in results for the bet- 
terment of mankind. — 





Navy Day, October 27th 


President Coolidge has approved the observance of Navy Day 
for 1926. . | 

Navy Day was first sponsored in 1922 by the Navy League of 
the United States, a volunteer association of individuals, who seek 
to place information concerning the Navy before the public, and 
since that time the official approval and co-operation of practically 
all patriotic and veterans’ organizations have been offered in sup- 
port of the observance of the day. 

The sponsors of Navy Day have sought to establish at least one 
day in the year when the people will turn their thoughts in a spe- 
cial way to what their Navy means to them, when special articles 
will be timely in the press, and when tribute can be paid to the 
past and present services of the Navy to the nation. 

October 27 has been celebrated as Navy Day because it is the 
anniversary of the birth of President ‘Theodore Roosevelt, so much 
of whose life was devoted to establishing a sound naval policy for 
the United States of America. It will be remembered that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt first achieved a national reputation by writing a 
naval history of the War of 1812, a work of such merit that it 
was incorporated into Clowe’s Royal Navy, a monumental history 
of the British Sea Service. Later, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and finally, as President, Roosevelt bent his tremendous 
energies to impress upon the American people the necessity for an 
adequate Navy, and through his leadership to realize this ideal. 


October is also the month in which the American Navy was 





ort 





founded in 1775 by the Continental Congress. 














M DUAL personality 
ai would have been 
Wa) fine stuff at the In- 
NM} ternational Dental 
= Congress; but even 
a sextuple personality would 
have had to spread itself film- 
thin to hear all, see all and know 
all about the myriad happenings 
at Dentistry’s greatest gather- 
ing. . 
OrAL HYGIENE equipped its 
reporters with freshly-greased 
roller skates; dried thistle-cones 
were affixed to the trouser-seats 
of each representative to discour- 
age continued presence in any 
given spot; Newfoundlands 
were dispatched every few min- 
utes from the magazine’s con- 
vention headquarters carrying 
concentrated calories and new 
shoes to the paper’s newsmen. 
The dentist attending the 








The Seven Congresses 
1. Paris, France — August, 
1889. 
2. Chicago, Ill. — August, 
1893. 
3: Paris, France — August, 
1900. | 
4. St. Louis, Mo.—August, 
1904. 
5. Berlin, Germany—August, 
1909. 
6. London, England — Au- 
gust, 1914. 
7. Philadelphia, Pa. — Au- 
gust. 1926, 











The Seven ite 


By MERWIN B. MASSOL 
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Congress, obliged to stay in the 
single skin God gave him, early 
found it necessary to chart his 
course so as to towch as many 
non-conflicting events as possi- 
ble. 3 

Dentistry’s greatest meeting f 
opened in the main tent on 
Monday morning, August 234. 
A good many things happened 
during the previous week bug 
the real show opened Monday 
morning. ) 

The Commercial Museum be- 
came a tower of Babel with den- 
tists hailing from no less tham 
forty nations participating. The 
first to arrive was the Hollamd 
delegation which steamed into 
port aboard the Veendam. The 
Caronia shortly thereafter 


















Hi; 






brought the Britishers. ‘The 
good ship Rochambeau carried (Mexico 
an international cargo in the Meee 
persons of delegates from Italy, ‘a 
interna 
Belgium and France, while Ger- 
‘ e partme! 
‘many, Austria and Switzerland a 
sent its emmisaries aboard the Jig ; 
Cleveland. quarter 
But even these globe-trotting 
members of the. profession only 
came cross-lots compared to the The 
journeys yndertaken by those fongre 
Spanist 


who bought tickets to Philadel- 
phia in Australia, New Zealand,, 
India, China, Tasmania, Japan 
and South Africa; slightly shor- 
ter trips were taken by delegates 
from Latin-American republics,. 
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Othternational 





‘ed oe and Hawaii and the 
he Philippines. 

by. Charlie Barton, editor of the 
nternational Oral Hygiene de- 
artment, and master of some 


id 

fifteen tongues, was in great de- 

© mand at OraL Hyciene head- 
uarters. 

ig 

ly Sign- Language 


e The official languages of the 
e [Congress were English, French, 
|. Spanish and German—but there 
|, Bvere others! Comparatively 
cool weather permitted the in- 
dulgence in sign-language, em- 
broidered with gesticulatory by- 
red without perspiratory hard- 
ship. 














High in the affection and respect of all. Dr. Truman W. 
Brophy, retiring President of the F. D. I, ae 
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New York first greeted the 
delegates. The Orthodontic 
Congress was in session over 
there at the Commodore and 
sightseeing tours spiced the ‘in- 
tervals between scientific ses- 
sions. There was a dinner at the 
Waldorf on Saturday night, 
then the visitors from overseas 
packed for the 90-mile jump to 
Philadelphia. 


Internationalizing Dentistry 


Dr. Albert Joachim, an off- 
cial of the Federation Dentaire 
Internationale, the organization 
sponsoring the Congress, told 
Ora HyGIeENeE that the aim of 
the F. D. I. is to international- 
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The capable colonel, W. H. G. Logan, President of the 
Congress and its Atlas for long months. 


; Ize dentistry. The peace and 
harmony prevailing throughout 
the entire affair indicate that 
this aim is possible of attain- 
ment. Even though a brother- 
hood of nations never comes to 
pass, and standing armies con- 
tinue to stand, keeping their 
powder dry and their swords 
and bayonets honed, the Dental 
Congress gave every evidence 
that dentistry and the men in it 
are swiftly becoming unified in 
thought and action and that a 
real spirit of fraternity exists. 


Paris Next 
_ The plans of the F.D.I. are 
to convene the next Congress in 
Paris six years hence; this will 
quicken the internationalizing 


1¢ec°oO rt eA 


process which was_ interfere 
with by the war. The previo 
Congress had just opened | 
London twelve years ago whe 
war was declared and was 
course at once closed. The las 
held in America was at & 
Louis in 1904, during th 
World’s Fair there. 


At War 


Dr. Florestan Aguilar, ge 
eral secretary of the F.D.I., i 
an interview, described the su 
den closing of the London Con 
gress, ““IThe members were 4 
tending a magnificent ball at th 
Guild Hall on the evening « 
August 4th,” he related, “whe 
the Lord Mayor of Lond 
halted the festivities. ‘Gentle 
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men, he said, ‘let the ball be 
muspended. Let the Congress 
nd. England is at war!’ ” 
)Dr.. Aguilar continued, “Of 
scessity the international rela- 
lions between dentists had to 
nd. But the dental profession 
ich was the last to meet in- 
ationally preceding the war, 
the first to resume its ac- 
ivities after the war. A meet- 
ing was held at The Hague in 
921, at which preparations 
were begun for this great Con- 


©» “Through its executive coun- 

of fifty members, which 
meets every year, and through 
Mhe congresses, held each five 


. “years, the Federation is doing 
‘much valuable work in dental 
‘education. ‘The Federation aims 


to unify the programs and tech- 
ing methods of the colleges and 
universities of the world on 
questions of dental hygiene. It 
organizes centers and institu- 
tions to take care of the health 
of children and answers ques- 
tions of ethics and professional 
morals in promoting the adop- 
tion of an international code 0} 
ethics.” 

The Philadelphia gathering 
dealt with almost every conceiv- 
able phase of dentistry. Histor- 
ical exhibits went way back to 
the Egyptian and _ Etruscan 
periods when dentistry first crept 
into the world. 


War Dentistry 


The World War, presenting 
new problems, developed mili- 


Britain sent Drs. F. Butterfield, Percy MacDonald, Wil- 
liam §. Crowthers and A. S. Skelton—left to right. 
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The new President of the 

American Dental Associ- 

ation, Dr. Henry L. Banz- 
haf, of Milwaukee. 


tary dentistry from a compara- 
tively insignificant status to a 
position of acknowledged im- 
portance in modern warfare and 
the U. S. Army Dental Corps 
staged a notable exhibit, as did 
certain other nations. The al- 
most unbelievable development 
of maxillo-facial surgery was 
shown in our government’s ex- 
hibit. 

The rapid advance for which 
American dentists are responsi- 
ble was conceded. Dr. B. Gott- 
lieb, heading the delegation 
from Austria, and bringing to 
Philadelphia a great collection 
of micro-photographs _illustra- 
tive of research work conducted 
under his direction in Vienna, 
acknowledged the forward 
movement of dentistry in this 
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country. ‘Europe has long look- 
ed upon and admired America 
for its advances in this field,” 
said Dr. Gottlieb in an inter- 
view. “Now that I have actual- 
ly seen examples of your great 
work, I have even greater ad- 
miration than when I was only 
able to read about it.” He said 
he regarded the Dental School 
of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as without an equal any- 
where abroad. Dr. Gottlieb 
was one of many overseas dele- 
gates attending the clinics held 
prior’ to the Congress at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, under 
the auspices of the Dental Clinic 
Club of Philadelphia of which 


Dr. S. Bair Luckie is chairman. 


The First Session 


The first session of the Con- 
gress was opened by Dr. Shep- 
pard W. Foster, President of 


the A.D.A., who delivered the 


address of welcome. Colonel 
William H. G. Logan, Presi- 
dent of the Congress, and the 
guiding hand in all its affairs, 
responded appropriately to Dr. 
Sheppard. 

Colonel Logan, already dis- 
tinguished for his war record, 
added to his laurels in his con- 
duct of the vast machinery of 
the meeting. He had been en- 
gaged constantly for many long 
months in perfecting arrange- 
ments. The precision with which 
his machinery functioned must 
have been a source of relief and 
pride to him. 

Governmental recognition 
was expressed by President 


Coolidge through J. Butler 
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Wright, Acting Sectretary of 
State, who addressed the dele- 
gates on the opening day, stress- 
ing the importance of interna- 
tionalizing dentistry. Mr. 
Wright addressed the French 
and Spanish delegates in their 
own tongues. 


U. S. Senator Henrick Ship-. 


stead, also a government dele- 
gate, and himself a member of 
the profession, following Mr. 
Wright’s speech, addressed the 
meeting. Other government rep- 
resentatives were Congressman 
Roy O. Clark and Lieut. Com- 
mander W. L. Darnell, U.S.N., 


both of whom are dentists. 


Colorful Personalities 


Dr. Florestan Aguilar is the 
new president. Dr. Aguilar, 
long internationally known in 
the profession, is dentist to the 
royal court of Spain and foster- 
brother of King Alphonso. Dr. 
Aguilar is himself a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Dental College 
where he received his diploma in 
1888. 

Other colorful personalities 
were there. There are a few 
kings left in the world and most 
of the dentists honored by their 
royal patronage were Congress 
delegates. Even one who had 
stood in favor at a throne now 
fallen was present at the great 
meeting — Dr. Max Wehlau, 
one-time dentist to Hermine, 
second wife of the former 
Kaiser. 

Another carrier of the oral 
hygiene gospel to royalty was 
Dr. J. N. Sandblom, dentist to 
the King and Queen of 





Sweden. Dr. Sandblom, like 
Dr. Aguilar and many other 
delegates from abroad, is a grad- 
uate of an American dental col- 
lege, having been educated at 
the Northwestern University 
Dental School, later teaching at 
the University of Chicago. 





Dr. Otto King, General 
Secretary, rests for six 
seconds. 
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Seiscadlinaie: 
Aboard the Deutchland. 
right, Drs. Schindler, Loos, Frey and Knoche arrive at 


New 


Brave Royalty 


Dr. Sandblom said that mem- 
bers of the royal family are 
good patients. ““They are willing 
to stand pain,” he commented. 
Dentistry in Sweden is pro- 
gressing rapidly, he said, men- 
tioning also that 30 to 40 per 
cent of the dental students are 
women. About twenty young 
women are trained yearly as hy- 
gienists to teach oral hygiene in 
Sweden’s ‘public schools. 


Dr. Victor Smith, British 


delegate, dentist to England’s 
popular royal horseman, felt at 
home in Philadelphia where he 
graduated with the class of 1899 
at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Smith is an Amer- 








German delegates, left to 


York. 


ican, a-native of Westville, 
New Jersey, so they say. 


Mussolini 


_ Dr. Vincenzo Guerini, jour- 
neying from Naples, is dentist to 
the Italian Royal family, but 
said that “Mussolini is a great 
man” and that “without Mus- 
solini we would be very unhap- 
py today.” Dr. Guerini is the 
oldest practicing dentist in Na- 
ples, perhaps the dean of the 
Italian profession. Dental his- 
tory is a hobby with him. Only 
lately he discovered ancient 
documents which appear to 
prove that Fonzi, an Italian, 
made the first porcelain tooth. 
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“Our Old Leader” 


No less colorful a personality 
than the royal dentists was Dr. 
Truman W. Brophy, President 
of the F.D.I., one of American 
dentistry’s grand old men, hon- 
ored the world over for his 
achievements in dentistry’s be- 
half. He has the profession’s 
high respect and veneration and 
the thousands who revere him 
were glad to pay him the tribute 
of love and admiration. 

Dr. Brophy doesn’t feel old, 
though, for when Colonel Rob- 
ett Lodd Oliver, in paying pub- 
lic tribute to him, referred to 
Dr. Brophy as “‘our old leader,” 
the Doctor inquired why he 
should be termed old. 

“A term of endearment, sir,” 
replied Colonel Oliver, “used in 
the same tone of respect with 
which I salute the stars and 


International. 


Dr. Henri Villain, dele- 

gate from Republique 

Francaise, pauses for the 
cameraman. 





U.&U. 


“Royalty is brave!” says 
Dr. Sandblom, dentist to 
Sweden’s Royal Family. 
He came over on the 
Gripsholm with Mrs. 
Sandblom. 


stripes as ‘the same old flag.’ ” 

During the week, various fea- 
tures of the Congress program 
claimed special attention and in- 
terest. 


America Lagging? 
Dr. William Guy, of Edin- 


burgh, fearlessly condemned the 


. public for self-inflicted dental 


ills. Dr. Guy was frank, also, 
in his appraisal of the progress 
being made in oral hygiene edu- 
cation, stating his opinion that 
England and Germany have 
outdistanced. America in _ this 
field. Dr. Guy minimized the 
value of advertising and of ra- 
diocasting the need for dental 
care. Fool the public into learn- 
ing, he said, by “‘sugar-coating”’ 
dentistry, 
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Dr. Alfed Owre, Dean of 
the University of Minnesota 
Dental College, pled that the 
ethical side of dentistry be 
stressed in colleges rather than 
the commercial phase. 


Medico-Dental 
Coordination 
Dr. Joseph S. Hepburn, of 
Hahnemann Medical College, 
dealt with the necessity for 
more closely co-ordinating den- 


tistry and medicine. “Inasmuch . 


as many phases of both dentistry 
and . medicine are essentially 
chemical in nature, it is essential 
that the dentist, like the physi- 
cian, should have a working 
knowledge of biological chem- 
istry,’ he said, in urging the 
importance of adding to the 
present dental curriculum so as 
to enable dentists to deal more 
intelligently with systemic con- 
ditions associated with dental 


Degrees for five. Left to right: Drs. Chas. R. Turner, 
Dr. S. W. McClelland and those honored, Drs. Aguilar, 
Gilmour, Guy, Prinz and Jessen. 










ills. He pointed out that den- 
tistry and medicine share many 
problems and stressed the need 
for recognizing this in planning 
dental education. 


Small-Town Clinics 

The importance of the small- 
town clinic was covered by Dr. 
G. T. Eppling, of Welch, W. 
Va. “The past training of stud- 
ents in dental and_ medical 
schools has been to cure instead 
of prevent, but the outstanding 
feature of their training in the 
future will be to prevent in- 
stead of cure,” explained Dr. 
Eppling, “and the prophesy of 
a great teacher, long since pass 
ed away, that the practice and 
science of medicine would some 














; . ; At t 
day resolve itself into a science 
or practice of prevention rather § , The 
~ 99 J. c 
than cure, will come true. Cc 


Secretary Hoover, as presi 
dent of the American Child 


harle: 
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AUSTRIA AND HOLLAND 


At top, Drs. Orbau, Gottlieb, Berger and Stein, of Vienna. 


The group below, left to right, Drs. D. G. Morgadant, A. L. 
J. C. Van Hasselt, appointee of the Dutch royal court, and 
Charles F. Nord. 
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At the Orthodontic Congress, New York, left to right, 


Drs. C: A. Hawley, Washington, D. C.; 


Paul . Simon, 


Germany; Wm. C. Fisher, New York, president of Con- 
gress; George ae England; Jacques Guinat, 
rance, 


Health Association, will spon- 
sor a five-year survey to discover 


the best methods for securing 
mouth health in children of 
school age. This was revealed 
when two officials of the Asso- 
ciation, Drs. Wilkes and 
Mitchell, sought the advice of 
professional leaders at the Con- 
gress. 

Dr. Robert H. Ivy, of Evans 
Institute, strongly condemned 
the advertising quack. Dr. Ivy 
pointed out that “‘if the man 
in the street only knew the 
danger he runs in being oper- 
ated on by the advertising quack 
he would hesitate before sub- 
mitting to the operation.” 

Denunciation of “magic” 
tooth-cleaning preparations was 
expressed by Dr. William N. 
Nitschke, of Utica, N. Y., the 
subject having been discussed 
some time ago in OraL Hy- 


GIENE. Dr. Nitschke showed : 
tooth which had been “cleaned” 
with one of these preparations, 
the enamel having been decalc- 
fied within ten minutes. 


The Army’s Problem 


The Surgeon-General of the 
U. S. Army, Major-Genera 
Merritt W. Ireland, directed 
attention to the great need for 
more dentists to care for the 
teeth of enlisted men, explain- 
ing that “despite the vital need 
for proper and continual dental 
work to prevent the many dis- 
eases originating from infected 
teeth, the United States Army 
has only one dentist for every 
thousand 'men.”’ 


Teeth and Crime 


The crime wave, always 4 
live topic these days, did not es- 
cape notice at the Congress. 
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ITALY, ENGLAND AND NORWAY 


The gentleman at the top of the page is Dr. Vincenzo Guerini, 
of Naples, personal dentist to Italy’s king, and, according to re- 
ports, admirer of Mussolini. 


Prof. W. H. Gilmour, of the University of Liverpool, appears 
at the lower left. Dr. Ivan Krohn, Norwegian Royal dentist, in 
lower right corner. 
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Dr. Mary B. Meade, of Illinois, and Dr. Anna Mintz, 
‘Massachusetts—women dentists at the Congress. 


Dr. Jacob G. Tilem, of “It is perfectly natural that 
Philadelphia, a deep student of individuals thus afflicted should 
the psychological aspects of become dour and bitter and 
crime, made the statement that prone to brooding and introspec- 
prisoners show a greater than. tion, because they are thrown 
average percentage of dental ir- back on themselves and slighted 
regularity. He pointed out that: so often. The same is true of in- 

“A person with ill-formed dividuals who have lost teeth 
teeth, such as overlapping teeth early in life through neglect, 
or so-called ‘buck teeth,’ which which results in a derangement 
protrude and give the individual of the jaws.” 

a hideous appearance, starts to 

develop a grudge against soci- Law 

ety because he or she is shunned The legal side of dental prac- 
by others, and especially by per- tice was spotlighted by Dr. R. 
sons of the opposite sex. J. Rinehart, of Kansas City, 
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whose treatment of the subject 
was eeeutive. Dr. Rinehart 







gdvise national and state law- 

akers in the formulating of all 
legislation” so that bills finally 
introduced might be freed of 
discrepancies and to guard 
against the lack of uniformity 
now prevailing. Dr. Rinehart 
dealt particularly, of course, 
with dental legislation, empha- 
sizing its importance and par- 
ticularly the need for securing 
_™ laws. 


~ Watch Lawmakers! 


ao. Homer C. Brown, form- 
fr president of the A.D. A., like 
Dr Rinehart, discussed legisla- 
tion as it touches the profession. 
He urged that statute books be 
gecodified to eliminate obsolete 
and foolish laws. ‘“The enact- 
ment of too much legislation en- 
courages a disregard for all law, 
which also tends to retard law 
enforcement,” said Dr. Brown, 
who believes that “brazen in- 
difference” to law is thus in- 




















that duced even among members of 
ould the profession who nevertheless 
and closely observe ethics and the 
spec-§ Golden Rule. 
own Dr. Brown stressed the need 
hted for closer attention to pending 
tin-§ legislation on the part of den- 
ecth# tists, particularly legislation af- 
lect, fecting dental practice, the im- 
ent ~minence of which is too often 
ignored; then when the objec- 
tionable law is. on the statute 
‘al. books a cry is raised for its re- 
R& Peal, usually too late to accom- 





plish anything. 








The Congress, during the 
week, approved proposals which 
had already been given the ap- 
proval of the Hygiene Commis- 
sion of the F.D.I. in its recent 
meeting in Geneva. One pro- 
posal had to do with the foun- 
dation in Paris of an interna- 
tional institute of public dental 
hygiene, making Paris the foun- 
tain-head of dental science. 
Other proposals concerned den- 
tal treatment in pregnancy, and 
in new-born babies, improve- 
ment in dental education, the 

_ spread of the oral hygiene gos- 

pel in factories, hospitals, and 
in the armies and navies. It was 
also proposed that surplus funds 
of the Congress, which would 
normally accrue to the Amer- 
ican Dental Association under 
Congress regulations, be turned 
over to the International Coun- 
cil of Hygiene “for the better- 
ment of health in the children 
of the world.” 


The Neglect of Cancer 


Cancer was the subject of Dr. 
George M. Dorrance, of Evans 
Institute, who stated his belief 
that cancer of the mouth in 
early stages is curable, but that 
“people do not apply for treat- 
ment until months after can- 
cer has started.” Radium and 
surgery, supplemented by the 
electric cautery, were Dr. Dor- 
rance’s recommendation in can- 
cer treatment. 

Pain, which unfortunately is 
synonomous with dentistry in 
the lexicon of too many laymen, 
was dealt with by Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Smedley of Denver. In 
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his address, “The Minimizing 
of Pain,” he expressed his be- 
lief that the dental profession 
has not kept pace with the med- 
ical profession in  contriving 
methods for combating pain in- 
cident to dental operations. 


Ears Wilted, Scorched 


And so it went! 

Ideas, opinions, pleas, infor- 
mation, debates, filled the air. 

ORAL HYGIENE newsgather- 
ers, footsore and weary, ears 
wilted by wholesale listening, 
scorched by strange tongues, 
brought back more news. 

Korea, queer land, is a dental 
research paradise, was the word 
trom Dr. J. L. Boots, dental 
head of the Severance Union 
Medical School at Seoul. “We 
have,” said Dr. Boots, ‘‘17,000,- 
000 people with a fixed diet con- 
taining no sugar and no fat- 
soluble vitamine.”’ 

Women dentists were cham- 
pioned by a woman dentist—Dr. 
Mary B. Mead, of Illinois, who 
said that women can do any- 
thing that men can do and “are 
especially adapted for dentistry 
because they are more technical 
by nature.” : 

Dr. Alexander Limberg, of 
Leningrad, campaigned for Rus- 
sia as the scene of the 1927 
meeting of the F.D.I. He was 
the sole delegate from his coun- 
try. 

An unique example of war- 
time dentistry was added to the 
collection in the Thomas. W. 
Evans Museum—a bridge made 
from part of a Zeppelin. 

The story goes that a well- 
known Philadelphian, Major in 





———— 


the Army, was obliged to have 
two teeth extracted and re. 
placed. ‘The dentist had no gold 
but he thought that if he could 
find a bit of duraluminum he 
could contrive a bridge. Dr, 
John Draper Brown of Wilm- 
ington, Del., is the man who 
made the bridge which has func- 
tioned satisfactorily all this time 
and is only being replaced now 
so that it may be added to the 
collection in the Evans Museum, 

In honor of the Congress, the 
Philadelphia Record published 
a special tabloid section wherein 
Congress headliners were pic- 
tured, the paper also presenting 
several articles regarding inter- 
esting phases of dentistry and of 
the Congress itself. 

Not the smallest value of the 
International Dental Congress 
to dentistry and to the people 
whom dentistry serves is the fact 
that the Congress was so big as 
to earn wide publicity in the 
daily papers throughout the 
East if not throughout the en- 
tire country, giving many mem- 
bers of the public a new concep- 
tion of the profession’s function 
and status as a scientific group. 

Commenting on this, Dr. 
Charles R. Turner, of Philadel- 
phia, remarked that “it will 
celebrate the eradication from 
the public mind of the idea that 
the practice of dentistry is mere- 
ly a mechanic art. It will wit- 
ness the endrmous development 
of the oral hygiene movement as 
the greatest step in public health 
conservation thus far taken. 

“Through the oral hygiene 


movemient,” he continued, “‘the 
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Wide World Photo. 


Four great Chicagoans— 
Drs. Brophy, Johnson, King, Logan. 


general health of the school 
child, the industrial worker, the 
soldier and sailor of the army 
and navy, in fact, every man 
and woman, has been made con- 
servable to a greater degree than 
ever before. Oral hygiene has 
given dentistry a place in pre- 
ventive medicine and appreci- 
ative recognition in that respect 
by medical science. 

“The Seventh International 
Dental Congress will thus have 
import to humanity in general, 
as well as to the members of 
this profession in all parts of the 
world.” 

The eighteenth amendment 
was not neglected either. Dr. 
John P. Buckley believes it more 
important for the government to 





restrict food consumption than 
liquor drinking. 

“The science of right living 
is most important to our civil- 
ization,” he contended, “When 
people have the courage to admit 
to a physician that their ail- 
ments are caused by vicious 
habits such as excess and over- 
indulgence in food, drink, anger, 
worry and lack of personal hy- 
giene—only in that case will the 
physician be able to diagnose 
their cases with accuracy.” 

Fair delegates were numer- 
ous. 

Dr. Anna Mintz of Boston, 
who specializes in pedodontia, 
when interviewed said that she 
believed the prospects for wom- 
en in dentistry are very promis- 
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They stage a demonstra- 


tion — Misses Marion 
Bryer and Mary Reilley. 


ing and that women have al- 
ready created a very definite 
field for themselves in the pro- 
fession. 

Touching her own specialty 
she said, “If parents would be- 
gin to realize the importance of 
sound teeth to the general 
health of their children they 
would bring them to the den- 
tist from infancy, the earlier the 
better. This would obviate re- 
pair work in later life. 

“By taking care of the teeth 
from infancy and if the mothers 
pay proper attention to matters 
of diet in the prenatal stage, it 
would be possible to eliminate 
all of the present-day dental 
defects. 

“Many people believe that 
the care of the children’s first 
teeth is not important because 
the children will get second 
teeth. This is a fallacy. The 
care of baby teeth is even more 
important than the care of an 


adult’s teeth. The child needs 


pte) 


its teeth just as much to eat 
with as an adult does and if the 
teeth break down or are extract- 
ed digestive troubles are likely 
to develop.” 

At least one delegate openly 
expressed opposition to the pres- 
ent tendency in this country 
toward specializing. 

Professor W. H. Gilmour, 
who is director of dental educa- 
tion in the University of Liver- 
pool, claimed that “there is too 
much stress laid on specializing 
in this country, which makes it 
almost a necessity for a patient 
to be a millionaire before he gets 
through with various brands of 
specialists. In England a den- 
tist is a general practitioner who 
repairs as well as extracts, makes 
bridges and generally takes his 
Own x-rays.” 

Professor Gilmour contrasted 
the British and the American 
profession in other ways. 

British dentists are not author- 
ized to use the title “Dr.” This 
is reserved only for medical 
men and may not even be used 
by a surgeon. 

Industrial clinics had their 
share of attention. Dr. E. L. 
Pettibone of Cleveland present- 
ed the findings secured in an 
industrial clinic survey, showing 
89 industries supporting dental 
clinics for their employees in 
America, contrasted with 40 in 
England, 20 in Germany, four 
in Brazil, two in Canada, one 
in France and one in Tasmania. 

Czecho-Slovakia was heard in 
the voices of Dr. Hugo Ganz, 
head of the Czecho-Slovakia 
Dental Association and official 
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delegate to the Congress, and 
Dr. Anton Lees of Prague who, 
like Professor Gilmour, favors 
general practice as opposed to 
specializing. 

“In my. country,” said Dr. 
Lees, “the dentist. is compelled 
to take a medical course in con- 
nection with the study of den- 
tistry. He is able and author- 
ized to treat all ailments indi- 
rectly attributable to the teeth. 

“We are taught never to ex- 
tract until it is imperative. No 
matter how decayed a tooth 
may seem we always treat it 
with the utmost care in an at- 
tempt to save it before with- 
drawing it. 

“We are all general practi- 
tioners, as I have said, and we 
are taught that it is best for the 
patient to keep every tooth that 
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Seeing Chicago. Delegates from abroad stop at the city 
by the lake. Colonel Logan at left; Dr. Brophy in center. 


can be saved instead of extract- 
ing them indiscriminately.” 
And, with the voice of new 
Czecho-Slovakia, the voice of 
ancient India was also heard. 
There were five delegates 
from India including Dr. F. K. 
Majumbar of Calcutta. “We 
are just feeling our way,” he 
said, “Dentistry in India is in 
its infancy. There are five dele- 
gates from my country and we 
are all enthusiastic over our op- 
portunity to come in contact 
with the greatest minds of the 
profession gathered at this Con- 
gress.” 3 
Dr. Majumdar, graduate of 
Harvard, is a member of the 
teaching staff at the Calcutta 
Dental School, the first to be es- 
tablished in ‘India, it having 
been founded two years ago. 
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Left to right—Drs. J. Rinaldi Guerva, Uruguay; Paul 


Berger, . Austria; W. S. Hender, Australia; J. J. 


Diaz, 


Panama. 


The dental assistants con- 
vened the annual meeting of 
the American Dental Assistants’ 
Association at the Thomas W. 
Evans Museum and Dental In- 
stitute during the week prior 
to the Congress proper. Dr. 
Sheppard W. Foster, President 
of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, addressed the gathering 
which was also honored by the 
presence of Dr. J. Saunders, 
Holland delegate, who described 
the work of Dutch dental as- 
sistants and by our own beloved 
Eddie Kells. : 

The Assistants’ convention 
was opened by Miss Juliette A. 
Southard of New York who 
urged the need for legislation to 


establish courses for dental as- ° 


sistants in all colleges. Miss 
Southard said in part, “only one 


college in North America, the 


Toronto Dental Institute, has 
such a course. We must raise 
this service to,a profession—like 
that of nursing, and to have it 
thus recognized on a professional 
basis we must have courses in 
our colleges for instruction in 
it.” 

Dr. Henry Fowler of New 


Jersey, another speaker, in his 
address declared that a dental 
assistant is a health officer and 
should be recognized on that 
basis. 

Miss Helen E. Smith of Bal- 
timore, Miss Mildred Daniels 
of Knoxville and Miss Iona 
Oswald of New York also ad- 
dressed the meeting: which fea- 
tured clinics illustrative of as- 
sistants: duties. 
~ ‘The American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association also met, 
presided over by Miss Edith 
Hardy of Rochester, N. Y., 
with Miss Ethel Covington of 
Denver as President-elect. 


Degrees Conferred 

Five Congress delegates re- 
ceived’ honorary degrees, con- 
ferred - by. the’ University of 
Pennsylvania. 

These were Dr. Florestan 
Aguilar, of Spain; Dr. Ernst 
Jessen of Basle, Switzerland, 
pioneer in the work of establish- 
ing public school clinics in Ger- 
many, although himself a native 
of Denmark; Professor William 
Henry Gilmour, of Liverpool, 
the oldest dental school Dean in 
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Left to right—Drs. Erich Knoche, Germany W. L. Van 
Andel Gonda, Holland; A. Stadthager, Nicaragua; Hanns 


Schindler, Germany, 


Great Britain; Dean William 
Guy of the Edinburgh Dental 
Hospital and School of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Dr. Her- 
man Prinz of Philadelphia was 
the only American to receive an 
honorary degree at this time. 

The commercial exhibits were 
perhaps more numerous than 
they have ever been at any pre- 
vious dental meeting ; there were 
more than 200 exhibits of every 
sort and description, sponsored 
by as many dental manufac- 
turers and dentifrice and tooth- 
brush makers. 

The commercial exhibit hall 
was filled almost to overflow- 
ing throughout the entire five 
days. 

Numerous oral hygiene ex- 
hibits were also in evidence in- 
cluding a display from the 
Hawaiian Islands, sponsored by 
the Hawaiian Public School 
authorities. “This was featured 
by the presentation of a number 
of epigrams written by little 
Hawaiian boys and girls such as 
“What is. so dreadful as an 
aching tooth?” for which Ta- 
keshi Hayashi of the Vahiania 


School, Oahu, was responsible. 





Another Hawaiian laddie, 
writing under the pen-name 
“Sunas,’ pointed out that 
“‘toothaches always visit careless 
people.” 

Numerous posters drawn by 
school children were part of the 
oral hygiene exhibit. A child 
who produces his own poster 
doesn’t soon forget the lesson 
it teaches. 

One of the busiest men about 
the place was Dr. Otto U. 
King, Secretary of the Congress 
and Secretary of the Ameracin 
Dental Association, as well as 
Business Manager of the Asso- 
ciation’s Journal. Dr. King 
doesn’t have anything to do but 
work. 


Sporting Events 

Everything didn’t happen in- 
doors. The American Dental 
Golf Association held a tourna- 
ment and there was the annual 
trapshooting event, too. 

The Golf Association had 
headquarters in the Commercial 
Museum during the Congress 
and here the trophies were on 
display. The annual Calcutta 
Pool Dinner was held Sunday 
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Left to right—Drs,. J..Sanders, Holland; Edw. Sheridan, 
Ireland; A. Paterson, New Zealand; J. N. Sandblom, 


esc 


Sweden. 


evening, August. 22d, at the 
Penn Athletic ‘Club, ninety 
members attending. The tourna- 
ment itself was played at the 
Manufacturers’ Country Club 
on Friday, August 27th—the 
only day it didn’t rain! 

Ninety-two members entered 
the tournament. 

The championship was an- 
nexed again this year by Dr. G. 
T. Gregg, of Pittsburgh, with 
a low gross score of 171, who 
won the moving picture camera, 
presented by the Williams Gold 
Refining Co., of Buffalo. The 
runner-up, whose score was 172, 
was Dr. Robert N. LeCron, of 
15 Stratford Place, London, 
England, now permanent owner 
of the first OraAL HYGIENE 
Cup. 

The Handicap Winner, with 
a low net of 154, was Dr. J. J. 
Hillsley, of New York, who 
takes the Listerine Cup, present- 
ed by the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, of St. Louis; this cup 
becomes the property of the man 
who wins it three times, Dr. J. 
G. Williams, of Atlanta, won 
it last year. The runner-up in 





this event was Dr. Edward F. 
LaFitte, Philadelphia. 

Other events were won a; 
follows: Class A, Dr. A. M. 
Yessler, Woodstock, IIl., low 
gross 87; runner-up, Dr. E. W. 


Browning, Salt Lake City, 88; } 


low net in this event is unde- 
termined as ORAL HYGIENE 
goes to press; the runner-up for 
the low net in Class A is Dr. 
W. W. Powell, of Philadelphia. 

Class B was won with a low 
gross of 88 by Dr. A. J. Hef- 
ferman, of Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
the runner-up being Dr. Harvey 
Schwalm, of London, England, 
with 94; low net score of 81 
won for Dr. A. E. Webster of 
Toronto, Dr. A. L. Orr, of 
Philadelphia, being runner-up 
with a low net of 82. 

Class C was headed by Dr. 
H. E. Beiser, of New York, 
with a. low gross of 92, Dr. 
Frank J. Erbe, of Waterbury, 
Conn., being runner-up with 
104; Dr. Harold R. Mead, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., took low 
net in Class C with 84, Dr. A. 
L. Mulford, Philadelphia, being 


runner-up with a low net of 85. 
Dr. E. F. LaFitte, runner-up 
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Left to ee T. Jameson, England; J. L. Boots, 
Korea; G. B. Rawdon Durbant, South Africa; B. Gott- 
lieb, Austria. 











to the Handicap Winner, had 
best gross score in the morning 
play; Dr. E. W. Browning, of 
M. & Salt Lake City, held the after- 
low § noon honors. 

W. Other prizes were a golf bag, 
88: & presented by the Lavoris Chem- 
nde- § ical Co., Minneapolis; cup, 
Southern California Dental 
for & Golf Association; brassie and 
Dr. & driver, Dr. C. W. Roberts, Lon- 
hia. # don, England; two sets of 
low — mouth props, Heidbrink Co., 
[ef §& Minneapolis; Kells’ ““The Den- 
4,. & tist's Own Book,” C. V. Mosby 
vey & Co., St. Louis; dozen golf balls, 
nd, —& Economy Golf Ball Co., New 
81 & York; prizes were also put up 
of & by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
of @ York; August E. Drucker Co., 
up —& San Francisco; Spyco Smelting 

Co., Minneapolis; Eastern Den- 

ir, § tal Dealers’ Club. 

k, The American Dental Asso- 
rt. — Clation trap shooting tournament 
y, was held on the grounds of the 
h Quaker City gun club, Monday, 
if August 23rd. While the num- 
v ber of shooters was small, the 
9 shooting was very spirited. 

4 Dr. E. L. Knox of Dallas, 
Texas, won event with a score 


of 96 out of 100. Dr. C. W. 









Mills of Chillicothe was runner- 
up with 92, The balance of 
shooters finished in the follow- 
ing order: 

Dr. J. W. Opp, Hannibal, 
Mo.; Dr. W. H. Conklin, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. T. L. 
Pepperling, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. 
A. C. Engle, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dr. J. M. McMinn, Dallas, 
Texas; Dr. G. C. Smith, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Directly after the shoot, the 
following officers were elected: 
Dr. T. L. Pepperling, Presi- 
dent; Dr. C. W. Mills, Secre- 
tary. 

The championship cup and 
the cup for the runner up were 
donated by Drs. Hollingsworth 
and Smith of St. Louis. Prepa- 
rations are being made for a 
similar event to be held in con- 
nection with the American Den- 
tal Association’s annual meeting 
next year. 


Old Friends and New 

At OrAvL HyciEneE headquar- 
ters we were glad of an oppor- 
tunitity of greeting hundreds of 


dentists from all over the world, 


to talk with men from Bombay, 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND JAPAN 


The South American delegates at the top of the page are, leit 
to right, Drs. Felipe Vega Gomez, Luis Fernandez, J. C. Diez 
Fernandez, Guillermo S. Gomboa, Miguel R. Denegri and Arturo 
Rojes. The Japanese delegates pictured are (the two center 
figures, left to right) Dr. M. Tsuzuki, director of the Imperial 
Japanese Dental Hospital, and Dr. T. Shamine, official delegate 
of the Japanese government. ‘The other two gentlemen are not 
identified by the photographer. 
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Sandon, Tokio, 


: Left to right—Drs. G. B. Somerville, Canada; Coelho 


Souza, Brazil; Victor Smith, England; R. A. 


Nicol,’ 


Scotland. 


Brussels and 


points East and West and North 


: and South. 


Among old friends of the 
magazine who visited us there 
were Dr. C. Edmund Kells of 


New Orleans, who is receiving 


oi, signal honor this month in Chi- 


cago; Dr. Howard R. Raper of 
Albuquerque; Dr. John Philip 
Erwin of Perkasie, Pa., an 
OraL HYGIENE contributor for 
many years; Dr. Moses Joel 


Eisenberg of Roxbury, Mass., a 


frequent contributor—as_ well 

a% a great many other good 

friends of ORAL HYGIENE. 
Balloting 


Elections marked the closing 


aim days. 
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Dr. Florestan Aguilar was 
named President of the F.D.L., 
other F.D.I. officers elected be- 
ing the Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents Dr. Truman W. Brophy 
o6 Chicago, Dr. J. Howard 
Mummery of London; the 
Vice- Presidents chosen were Dr. 
William Guy of Edinburgh, 
Dr. Maurice Roy of Paris, Dr. 
Herbert L. Wheeler of New 


York; Dr. F. Schaeffer Stuckert 
of Frankfort, Germany, and 
Dr. William H. G. Logan of 
Chicago. 

The new Secretary-General 
is Dr. Georges Villain of Paris, 
the newly-elected ‘Treasurer be- 
ing Dr. A. J. Van Hasselt of 
The Hague with assistant sec- 
retaries, Dr. C. F. L. Nord of 
The Hague; Dr. Otto U. King 
of Chicago and Dr. Albert 
Joachim of Brussels. 

The newly elected officers of 
the American Dental Associa- 
tion are: President, Dr. Henry 
L. Banzhaf, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
President-Elect, Dr. R. H. Vol- 
land, Iowa City, Iowa.; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Charles R. Tur- 
net, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. G. 
A. Crise, Manhattan, Kan.; Dr. 
J. P. Harper, St. Louis, Mo.; 
General Secretary, Dr. Otto U. 
King, Chicago, IIl.; Treasurer, 
Dr. Arthur R. Melendy, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

And there were numerous 
elections in component organiza- 
tions, fraternities, etc. 

- The 1927 A.D.A. convention 
will be held in Detroit. 
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The Final Moments 


Finally the foot of the last 
page in the program was reach- 
ed; delegates hurried to their 
hotels to pack their luggage and 
check out, exhibitors peeled off 
coats and collars and prepared to 
dismantle their displays. while 
numerous delegates from abroad 
consulted itineraries, seeking an- 
swer to the question “Where do 
we go from here?” : | 

Trips to several American 
cities were scheduled following 
| the closing of the Congress and 
1 foreign delegates were enter- 
| tained by various local bodies. 







































The Seventh International 
Dental Congress is history, the 
writing of which will require 
many hands and each more skill- 
ed than mine. 

Dentistry has unquestionably 
received. tremendous impetus 
through this great gathering— 
about 15,000 were there! 

The mercury in the ther- 
mometer of dental brotherhood 
has risen many degrees. 

And one may now stand on 
Broad Street and yell ‘“Doc- 
tor!” without receiving the in- 
stant response of a _ hundred 
passers-by. 
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Ohio Dentists Honor 
Dr. Price 


eGNE of the most 
.¥ unique and mem- 
| orable events in the 
history of the den- 
== tal profession of 
Ohio, was the honorary dinner 
given to Dr: Weston A. Price 
of Cleveland during the 64th 
Annual Meeting of the North- 








en Ohio Dental Association 
held in that city during the first 
week of June. 

The event was under the 
auspices of, and ful- 
ly arranged by, the 
W. D. Miller Club 
of Cleveland in cele- 
bration of the tenth 
anniversary of that 
organization. The 
details of the dinner 
and program were in 
charge of Dr. T. J. 
Hill, Dr. S. F. M. 
Hirsch and Dr. 
Walter A. Loope. 
The Club had en- 
joyed a year. of va- 
ried programs cov- 
ering many interest- 
ing phases of den- 
tistry, and was 
granted permission 
by the Northern 
Ohio Dental Asso- 
cation to hold the 
dinner to Dr. Price 
on Wednesday, June 
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9th, in the Rainbow Room of 
the Hotel Winton. The Asso- 
ciation lent its hearty and en- 
thusiastic support to the plan. 
Dr. Loope acted as Chairman 
for the Club and called the 
meeting to order after the din- 
ner. In a few brief remarks he 
welcomed the many friends of 
the Club, who had joined with 
it on this occasion. More than 
300 were present: He then 
stated the purpose of the meet-. 





Dr. Weston A. Price 
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ing, giving a short sketch of the 
life of Willoughby Dayton 
Miller, in whose honor the Club 
was named, and showed how 
very fitting it was that a club 
named after such a man should 
do honor to itself, by honoring 
another who has been such an 
inspiration and who has contrib- 
uted so much to dental science. 
And in honoring Dr. Price, -to 
be so fortunate as to have for its 
guest and speaker of the eve- 
ning, Dr. Charles Mayo of the 
Mayo Clinic of Rochester, 
Minn. 

Dr. Mayo’s address was one 
that will long be remembered 
by those present. He drove home 
one important fact after an- 
other, showing the responsibil- 
ity now resting upon the dental 
profession. He proved that he 
had a keen sense of humor and 
brought forth a great deal of 
laughter during his address. He 
is truly a great and lovable man. 

After the address, the Chair- 
man read a few of the many 
congratulatory telegrams that 
had .been received from most 
every state in the Union, as well 
as from parts of Canada, also 
a letter from a local dentist 
stating that he wished to con- 
vey his regards to Dr. Price and 
that he had named his only son 
after him as a fitting tribute for 
inspirations received. 


The Chairman then called 


upon Dr. T. J. Hill, who, act- 
ing for the Club, presented Dr. 
Price with a beautiful loving 
cup, as a token of esteem and 
love. On the body of the cup 
“Presented to 


was inscribed: 


tte od 


Weston Andrew Valleau Price, 
in appreciation of his contribu- 
tions and inspirations to the 
Dental Profession.” On the 
base, which carried a panel, was 
inscribed: “From the W. D. 
‘Miller Club, June 9th, 1926,” 

Dr. Hill made a very pleas- 
ing and beautiful presentation, 
clothed in words of love and 
sincerety, mentioning also the 
great debt we, as a profession, 
owe Mrs. Price for her patience 
and forebearance during all the 
long hours that her husband is 
away in his laboratory or on 
journeys to the ends of the earth 
spreading gospel of the import- 
ance of study and research. 

In a manner characteristic of 
him, Dr, Price responded in ac- 
cepting the cup. He stepped to 
the side of Mrs. Price and told 
his many friends that it was she 
to whom the honor belonged, 
for she has, through all these 
years, been a sincere and loving 
companion in all his labors, in 
his difficulties as well as his suc- 
cess, 

An attractive folder placed at 
each cover, contained a picture 
of Dr. Price and the following 
poem written by a member of 


the Club: 


O live, to love, to tramp the 
beaten way, 
To do the same as others in the 
host, 
To be, to breathe, to learn as others 
say— 
All these are traits of most. 


To yearn for truth, to search for 
larger light, 
To find a way that to the rest is 
new, 
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To blaze a trail, to turn the wrong 
to right— 
All these are traits of few. 


A paltry tribute now we pay to one 
Within whose bosom ever flames 
anew 
The love of truth, whose task is 
just begun— 
One of earth’s very few. 
Though great are his achievements 
and the part 
That he has played in stamping 
out disease, 
The willingness and kindness of his 
heart 
Are just as great as these, 


Through tireless years, his hours of 
night and day 
Are spent in seeking out a better 
plan; 
Lo, this is one of whom the world 
may say, 
Behold a Man—a Man! 


A fresh “rose to the living” we 
waquld give, 
Though poor the 
meager the device, 
The world’s a better place in which 
to live 
Because of WESTON PRICE. | 
—W. S. 


word and 





The Address of 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo 


T is a great pleasure indeed 

to be here to represent the 

medical profession when 
honor is being done to a man 
who has done so much not only 
in dentistry, but who has taught 
the medical profession a whole 
lot of truth that they have paid 
little attention to. 

It is indeed great to have 
lived a life of service, and hav- 


‘ing lived such a life that the 


people at home recognize one 
with distinction or with a din- 
ner. I do not think I have ever 
had but one small dinner at 


home, though there have been 
several away. We should have 
dinners while we still have an 
appetite. 

I have traveled to many a 
meeting with Dr. Price, and he 
has that ability for investigation 
that is given to but few men in 
the world. There is only one 
in a hundred that has much idea 
of investigative research. There 
is only one in five hundred that 
can make it really effective. 

When we think of disease, 
and what has been accomplish- 
ed in the past in dentistry, and 
medicine (because they started 
out together; it is only recently 
that they have been growing 
apart), how few men have made 
headway! 

If we go way back, there was 
not much known in science 
about much of anything. In that 
period Hippocrates became 
known, but he was not recog- 
nized until much later. Rush 
was one of the first to speak of 
curing rheumatism by extraction 
of teeth. Billings cured chronic 
infections by cleaning up the 
foci in the mouth. Billings stim- 
ulated Rosenow. 

Dr. Price, through his own 
investigation started a great re- 
vival in the last fifteen years, 
which in the last ten years has 
reached the medical profession 
where it really belongs. Yet it 
is not a revival,‘ which means 
they had religion in the past and 
are getting it again. It is a new 
creed. 

It is hard to delve in too deep- 
ly. There are little things in the 


world that we are just beginning 
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to pay attention to. The physi- 
cist says that there is nothing in 
the world but electricity. All 
substances contain just so many 
electrons. 

Few of us are really well, 
and we thank God sometimes 
that we do not know how close 
we are to being sick. Only uni- 
cellular organisms can go on, 
and keep existence, and not sub- 
side into death. All of the oth- 
ers have to go through the pro- 
cess of death. As Nature has 
gone on, with her existence, she 
has been destroying so many 
types of life that could not go 
on. There has always been 
propagation of new types. Yet 
it would have taken millions of 
years to develop new types. 

Copernicus, Isaac Newton 
and Gallileo knew about all 
there was to be known of medi- 
cine in their day. We have had 
to develop too many sciences, 
for one man to know all there 
is to be known of even one of 
them. Out of medicine came the 
chemist, etc. The amount of 
laboratory work was very little. 
The power of observation and 
the power of touch was all the 
world once had. Laboratory 
work has made necessary the 
divisions in medicine. As the 
newer man comes into almost 
any type of science, he starts in 
training very early and takes up 
a specialty. 

There ate at least twenty 
diseases that would show in the 
mouth. Eighty-six and one-half 
per cent of all the deaths of to- 
day are recognized as due to 
acute or chronic infection. Take 


the old acute infection small- 
pox, from 1875 to 1910 every 
tenth death in New York City 
was from this disease. Such dis- 


' eases’ are pretty well gone by, 


except as smallpox comes as it 
did into Minnesota where it 
cleaned up quite a few of those 
religious cults. I should like to 
have people who do not believe 
in vaccination exposed to small- 
pox in a place where health off- 
cials are lacking and see how 
long they would continue to feel 
that way. 

Just before you shut disease 
out of the world you have such 
a time to control the last few. 
We have got to that stage where 
man is dying his individual 
death. 

Theobald Smith found the 
tick that was the carrier of the 
Texas cattle fever. The idea of 
insect carriers of disease came 
through veterinary medicine. 
The idea of bacteria came in 
since when? Gallileo ground 
his own lenses, hoping in time 
to make telescopes. From the 
ruins of Carthage, they have 
dug up spectacle frames, As they 
had no glass at that time, they 
could have ground. quartz. 
Quartz lets through 97 per cent 
of the sun’s rays. Hook ground 
lenses for his own work. He 
wrote a better description of 
plant life and cell growth, than 
had been known. He, however, 
let no one know'how he made 
his lenses. 
from the mouth and showed liv- 
ing organisms. Pasteur showed 
the real worth of this work. 
Life could not exist without 








He took growth . 
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organisms. Five per cent only 
are dangerous. Five per cent of 
humans are crooks. [en per 
cent are potential criminals. So 
with germs. The crooks build 
up medicine. Five per cent only 
are criminal. —Ten per cent are 
carrying on their work until 
they are misplaced, when they 
create a disturbance. 

There has been a wave of re- 
action from the medical stand- 
point against a focal infection 
theory, not against the theory, 
but against the fact that we can 
do anything for it. Price, 
Daland, and Rosenow, have car- 
ried on the work. 

The idea of soil? Why do 
not we all have disease? Dr. 
Price has brought out the idea 
of the emphasis on the soil. 
Only fourteen things that the 
body needs. They are practical- 
ly the same things that plant 
life needs. A break in the soil 
means the individual is ready 
for his trouble. Dr. Price has 
done much to force this idea on 
the medical profession. We 
have curbed the gross diseases, 


-and everyone is dying his in- 


dividual death. Thirty years 
ago, two hundred people from 
every hundred thousand died of 
tuberculosis, now a hundred and 
fifty-five from every hundred 
thousand die each year an un- 
expected death from heart dis- 
ease. 

Twenty-five per cent of the 
deaths of doctors are from heart 
disease. It is the greatest cause 
of death in the whole country. 

This idea of getting people 
interested in the game? All the 
progress of the world has been 
by oscillation. Many dentists 
have the opportunity of seeing 


‘early pernicious anemia in the 


mouth, but the people do not 
know they are sick. The dentist 
sees all the twenty diseases in 
the mouth. The reason your 
teeth are giving out is because 
you have chronic infection. 

It is mine to pay a tribute to 
a man who has done more to 
get the dentists and physicians 
together again. I desire then to 
pay the highest possible tribute 
from the medical profession to 
Dr. Price. 





Quarantine? 


Keep up your wonderful stand on reciprocity and when the 
smoke of battle has cleared away you will be able to say “See, 
boys—I told you so—it must come.” 

A State that is too good for the other 47 to have intercourse 


Dear Dr. McGee: 


with should be quarantined. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


Sincerely, 


E_mMeEr H. Scuwartz, D.M.D. 
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REA PROCTOR MCcGEE, D.D.S., M.D., Editor 


Manuscripts and letters to the Editor should be addressed 
to him at 514 Hollywood Security Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California. All business correspondence and routine edi- 
torial correspondence should be addressed to the Publica- 
tion Office of Oral Hygiene, Pittsburgh; Pennsylvania. 





The Greatest Dental Gathering 


=——WliE Seventh International Dental 

Nyse K-64 Congress at Philadelphia was un- 

, ae ay doubtedly the largest dental gath- 
2eee4| ering ever held in America. 

The very remarkable organizing ability of 
Dr. William H. G. Logan was chiefly respon- 
sible for the success of the meeting. 

The work of the Congress was divided 
into fifteen sections, each with a president, 
honorary presidents, vice-presidents and sec- 
retaries. Some of the presidents of the sec- 
tions were very well chosen. 

The meeting rooms were temporary divi- 
sions of the great exhibit hall and it was ex- 
tremely difficult to hear the papers and dis- 
cussions in most of them with the brass band 
playing outside, fans running and the noise 
incident to the great crowd going back and 
forth. One had almost to have a megaphone 
to reach the third row of chairs. 

The manufacturers’ exhibit was very fine 
and well planned. 
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There were some other exhibits, notably 
those of colleges and research institutions and 
the Army and Navy, that were of great in- 
terest and in addition to these a rather 
peculiar departure was made in that there 
were several exhibits of individuals and at 
least one of these individual exhibitors was 
not a member of the Association and could 
not become one. Individual exhibits of this 
type where one is featured savor entirely too 
much of commercialism for a professional 
gathering and it is to be hoped that this type 
of personal advertising may not be allowed 
to become a habit. 

Preliminary to the meeting of the Congress 
the First International Congress of Ortho- 
dontia was held in New York under the 
presidency of Dr. William C. Fisher. A re- 
port of this meeting will appear in Ora 
HyGIENE. 

The International Dental Federation also 
met and arranged for their next meeting to 
be held in Europe. 

On Monday evening there was a reception 
and banquet tendered by the government of 
the United States to members and guests 
from every nation. This was a most inter- 
esting affair and was an unusual departure on 
the part of our government. Great credit is 
due Dr. Otto U. King on his success in 
persuading the U. 8. A. thus to honor the 
various delegates. 

It was of course, impossible to for any one 
person to see the entire convention. The ob- 
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servances on the program are simply the 
things that could be heard now, and then. 

The section on Operative Dentistry under 
the presidency of Dr. C. N. Johnson was very 
well attended and presented a wide range of 
papers covering most of the fundamental sub- 
jects in dentistry. 

The section on Partial Denture Prosthesis, 
including crown and bridgework, under the 
presidency of Dr. Hart J. Goslee with the 
able assistance of Dr. Ellison Hillyer as secre- 
tary, was crowded constantly. Dr. Goslee’s 
opening address was a-splendid exposition of 
the present status of partial denture pros- 
thesis and the present-day position of crown 
and bridgework. There has been so much 
discussion in this department of dentistry 
that it is fortunate for the profession to have 
the able papers presented which very largely 
fixed the position of the various efforts in 
partial restoration for some years to come. 

The Full Denture Prosthesis section was, 
of course, well attended but in this depart- 
ment there is very little argument as to ways 
and means. 

The section of Exodontia, Anesthesia and 
Roentgenology: was splendidly handled by 
Dr. R. Boyd Bogle as president. 

One of the outstanding papers was on 
“Roentgen-Ray Burns,” by Dr. C. Edmund 
Kells. “The Progress of Dental Radiography 
in Cuba,” by Dr. Blas Rocafort of Havana, 


-was of unusual interest. 


Dr. George B. Winter presented the key- 
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note paper of Section 8 on the “Principal 
Forms of Third Molar Impactions” which 
was ably discussed by Dr. Frank Rounds of 
Boston. Another very good paper in this sec- 
tion by Dr. George C. Fahy was on “Post 
operative Treatment After the Removal of 
the Impacted Mandibular Third Molar.” 

The Military Section under the presidency 
of Col. Robert T. Oliver presented a splendid 
program. 

On Thursday the Military Section in con- 
junction with the Association of Military 
Dental Surgeons of the United States held 
a banquet at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City. 

The guests of honor at this banquet were 
the Surgeon-General of the United States 
Army, the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Navy and the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

It is very unusual that the three Surgeons- 
General of the United States appeared at a 
meeting of this kind. It is an indication of the 
importance of this department of dentistry 
in the estimation of the national government. 
The welcoming address of the banquet was 
given by Dr. Clinton T. Messner, Lt. Col. 
Dent. Res., president of the Association of 
Military Dental Surgeons while the other 
speakers were Dr. William H. G. Logan of 
Chicago, Dr. Thomas P. Hinman of Atlanta, 
Dr. William D. Tracy of New York, Dr. 
Donald M. Gallie of Chicago. Col. Robert 
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odd Oliver was the toastmaster for the occa- 
sion. 3 
It is very unfortunate, however, to have 
to report that the section on Mouth Hygiene 
did not receive the attendance it deserved 
and it is greatly to be hoped that this section 
will be more favorably received at the next 
national meeting. 

The section of Mouth Hygiene should un- 
questionably be one of the most popular in 
the entire range of dental endeavor. There 
are many men of great ability who have de- 
voted years of service to this work who 
should take a more active part. Careful ex- 
amination should be made into the reason for 
the lack of interest shown and the errors cor- 
rected in the immediate. future. 

The entire Congress was a success but no 
one person could be expected to see or hear 
it all. 

Dr. Logan should be long remembered for 
his consumate skill in planning and handling 
this event which up to now holds the record 
for interest, attendance and value in dental 
meetings of any kind whatsover. 
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ho is che Best Dentist 
and Why? 


A Radio Talk Delivered from Station WEAF, 
By MAURICE WILLIAMS, D.D.S. 





If you are scheduled for a public lecture or 
a tadio talk you'll find useful material here. 














7 RATHER suspect 
that my audience is 
just as well pleased 
to stay at home 
while: listening to a 

entist rather than having to sit 
n his dental chair; Merely one 
ore blessing brought to you by 
he marvelous radio! 

We hear a great deal these 
ays of all kinds of diseases in 
he body caused by diseased 
eeth. We are told that heart 
isease is produced by a germ 
hich was born in a decayed 
ooth, took a trip in the blood 
d settled in the heart. His 
tothers may prefer to settle in 
the joints and thus cause rheuma- 
ism. Others, again, may prefer 
he climate in the appendix, in 
vhich case the unfortunate vic- 
im will develop appendicitis. 
herever the germs may settle, 
hey are bound to produce in- 
ammation. 

Diseased teeth are responsible 
or thousands of deaths every 


Their victims are found 


year. 
in every walk of life. It has 
been stated that Theodore 


Roosevelt was sent to a prema- 
ture grave by germs that de- 
veloped. in two diseased teeth. 
The question is often asked, 
why do we suffer more from dis- 
eased teeth than did our grand- 
fathers? It is contended that 
we take much better care of our 
teeth, yet, we suffer from all 
kinds of diseases that were un- 
known to our. grandfathers. 
Well, there are many things 
that we know today that were 
unknown to our grandfathers.. 
They knew nothing of the air- 
plane. Neither did they know 
the radio nor other blessings of 
modern invention and discovery. 
There are many reasons why 
the dangers of neglected teeth 
were unknown to our grand- 
fathers. In the first place, the 
medical doctors of their day did 
not know that diseased teeth 
can cause disease in vital organs 
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located in other parts of the 
body. Néither was the dental 
profession any the wiser. If 
these two professions did not 
know of the danger, how could 
the general public know of it? 

The scientific progress of the 
medical and dental professions 
has led to wonderful discover- 
ies which have brought untold 
blessings to humanity. The di- 
rect relation of diseased teeth to 
diseases in the body is a dis- 
covery of modern medical and 
dental research. We, of this 
generation, profit from these dis- 
coveries just. as we profit from 
the invention of the airplane and 
the radio. 

What are some of the im- 
portant conclusions of the lead- 
ing medical authorities in the 
light of modern research? Here 
are those of the famous Profes- 
sor William Osler. He says: 
“There is not a single thing 
more important in the whole 
range of hygiene than the hy- 
giene of the mouth: if I were 
asked to say whether more phys- 
ical deterioration were caused 
by alcohol or defective teeth, I 
should unhesitatingly say defec- 
tive teeth.” 

The famous English surgeon, 
Sir Frederick Treves, who was 
surgeon to the King of England, 
states his conclusions as follows: 
“If people were more careful 
about their teeth, they would 
not need to be so careful about 
their diet. Diseased teeth are 


the most frequent cause of ap- 
pendicitis.”’ 

Our own United States 
Senator Copeland tells us that 
“one factor in connection with 





heart disease is an increase jj 
the prevalence of dental defect 


Adult life begins to show the 


effects of neglecting the teeth 
More andymore attention is } 
ing paid to children’s teeth. § 
I doubt that another generatic 


will show so many cases of 


heart disease.” 
These opinions are strong 
endorsed by Professor Victor C 


Vaughan, past-president of the 


American Medical Association 


He expresses his views in the 


following language: | 


Within the past few years the 
dentist has demonstrated the grea 
value of his services in the in 
provement of the race. The mouth 
as the most important port of ent 
for infection, needs most skillf 
hygienic supervision. 
can be done only by the skilled, sei 
entifically trained dentist. 

The public has shown its recog 
nition and appreciation of the wor 
of the dentist. School inspection i 
growing year by year, and no thor 
oughly up-to-date school building i 
now planned without provision fo 
the dentist and his work. One or 
more decayed teeth, with consequent 
infection, so impair the vitality of 
the child that physical and _intel- 
lectual development is impossible. 

Thus weakened, such a child be- 
comes a dullard in school, and when 
adult life is reached, he is found as 
a member of the defective class, 
and becomes a burden, possibly a 
danger, to the community in which 
he lives. Relieved in early life of 
this impairment, the child is likely 
to grow into a self-supporting, self- 
respecting man, endowed with in- 
telligence and capable of contrib- 
uting more or less to the common 



























This work 





welfare. Deformities of the jaws 
and mal-positions of the teeth it 
terfere with the proper developmen 
and functions of the brain. 

It seems a miracle to convert th 
stupid dunce, incapable of the sim 
plest forms of mental activity, ini 
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youth. Yet this is what you have 
done by modern dentistry. 

No one can do less than speak 
his high appreciation of the serv- 
ies you are rendering your coun- 
tty and your kind. You should be 
given every possible facility in the 
prosecution of your labors, for you 
are hastening the day when the 
superman shall be born and intelli- 
gence rule the earth. God speed 
you in your good work. 











Now, what does all this 
prove? It proves the new rela- 
tion of the medical and dental 


compared with that which ex- 
sted in the days of our grand- 
fathers. The new discoveries 
place responsibilities upon the 
medical and dental professions 
that were unknown in former 
days. Knowledge may be power, 
but it also carries with it tre- 
mendous responsibility. The 
knowledge acquired through 
modern research must be passed 
fon to the public if they are to 
benefit by it. If we failed to do 
this, we should prove unworthy 
of public confidence. 

I haven’t, as yet, answered the 
question: ‘“‘Who is the Best 


the wide-awake, alert, energetic 


professions toward the public as — 


Dentist and Why?” No, you 
didn’t guess it. I am not going 
to name myself. Modesty for- 
bids. Besides, it would not be 


true. No human being can 
rightfully claim that he is the 
best dentist. , For the best den- 
tist of us all is Nature. Na- 
ture’s dentistry is the only per- 
fect dentistry. Nature’s dentistry 
is the only dentistry that was 
intended to last for a lifetime. 
Nature’s dentistry is the only 
dentistry that can last a lifetime, 
if given the proper care. The 
greatest service your dentist can 
render is to help you to preserve 
the precious dentistry Nature 
placed in your mouth. He will 
be happy to render this impor- 
tant service, if you will give him 
the chance. Without your co- 
operation, your dentist is help- 
less. 

Why not get the habit of 
having your teeth examined 
every six months? It will save 
your teeth; it will save your 
money, and, in addition, serve 
as a protection to your general 


health, 
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St. Louis Study Club of Dentistry 


This institution will open its 1926-1927 term on Wednesday 
evening, October 6th. Sessions will be held every other week, from 
eight to ten o'clock, in the dental department of the St. Louis and 


Washington Universities, from October to April next. 
Bulletins, descriptive of the Study Club, may be had by address- 


ing Dr. F. C. Rodgers, 309 Wall Building, St. Louis. 














Laffodontia 





If you have a story that appeals to you as funny, send it in to th 


editor. 


A woman with her little boy, 
boarded a surface car and she 
handed the conductor a nickel. The 
conductor said: “Where is the fare 
for the boy?” 
“Why, he is only four years old.” 
The conductor said, “He looks like 
thirteen.” She replied, “I can’t 
help it if he worries.” 


“I’m very pleased, Mrs. Robin- 
son,” said the minister, “to see you 
so regular in your place on the Sab- 
bath day.” 

“Deed, sir,” replied the gooa 
lady, “I’m glad tae come, for it’s 
no every day I get sic a comfortable 
seat an sae little tae think aboot.” 


DETECTIVE: “Your_ suspicions 
against your cashier are unjust. He 
lives quietly, simply and decently.” 

MERCHANT: “But allow me to 
tell you, sir, he cannot possibly live 
decently with the salary I pay him.” 


She was sweet seventeen and had 
just been emancipated from the 
thraldom of school but already she 
had her “best boy,” who on some 
special occasion gave her a gold 
watch. Some days later he had in- 
quired if she had told her friends 
of his little gift. 

“Oh yes,” she said, “all of them.” 

“Did you say who gave it to 
you ?” 

“Of course not,” she replied. “We 
always gave kisses for chocolates at 
school. But for a gold watch! Well 
I thought it best to say mamma 
gave it to me.” 


The mother said, ~ 


He may print it—but he won’t send it back. 


Pat: “That was a foine sintimg 
Casey got off at the banquet jj 
night.” 7 

MIKE: “What was it?” ) 

Pat: “He said that the swa 
mimories in loife are the ricollicti 
of things forgotten!” | 


“Now, can anyone tell me wh 
a myth is?” asked the teacher. ~ 
A solitary hand was raised, 
a voice exclaimed: 
“Please, miss, it’s a female mot 


“My girl has very sore feet. W’ 
would you suggest?” 

“Rubber heels.” 

“What with ?” 


THE SELLER: “You see the of 
belongs to my wife and she says § 
will sob herself into hysterics iff 
sell her. It will break her heart! 

Tue Buyer: “All right, it’s 7 
sale.” : 

THE SELLER: 1 

THE Buyer: “Well, what is it? 

Tue SeLLer: “Make it $60, am 
we'll let her sob.” 


“Sa-ay,— 


First BARBER: “Nasty cut youy 
given the old gent, Bill.” : 
SECOND BARBER: “Yes, I’m courtil 
his ’ousemaid—that’s to let ’er knoy 
I can see ’er Tuesday night!” 


“T took my girl horseback ridi 
yesterday, but her horse was. 
rough for her.” : 

“What did she do about it?” © 

“Oh she got sore and walke 
home.” F 
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